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AMERICAN GEOLOGIST TO HUNT CHILEAN FARTHQUAKE 


With the avowed purpose of capturing and embalning the recent Chilean earthquake, 
Dr. Bailey Willis, professor of geology at Stanford University, sailed for South 
America on January 11 as the representative of the Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton. 


For four or more months, Dr. Willis plans to search for and study the great 
slipping of the earth that has left its nark on the tandscape and rocks of Chile. 
freveling in the old fushioned way or horseback and sith pack mules in 2 country 
with fev roads and inhabitants, Dr. Villis will work under conditions similar to 
those th-t existed in the Arnerican Far “est before the Ford becane omnipresent. It 
will be necessary to survey along a stretch of coast extending about 1,000 miles 
north of Valparaiso, he believes, a2lthourh the details cf cooperstion with Chilean 
scientists have not yet been fully «orked out. For four years, Dr. Pillis has been 
consulting geologist to the Argentine government and he is acquainted with South 


Auerican conditions. 


The similarity between the earthquake conditions in Chile and California is one 
of the reasons for American interest in the earth movenents along the Pacific coast 
of South Awerica. Since the California earthquake of 1906, scientists have been 
studying the causes of that disaster and other quakes in that region. The investi- 
gations of Dr. Willis in Chile are expected to throw light on California conditions, 
snd the «ork done in America will aid him in interpreting Chilean conditions. 


Chile possesses 2 seismologicnl bureau at the head of which is Dr. Montessus 
je Ballore, one of the most eminent earthquake specialists in the world. The Chilean 
scientists will cooperate ~ith Dr. Villis in his investigations. Senor Don Baltram 
Mathieu, the ambassador from Chile, is greatly interested in this cooperation between 
the geologists of America and Chile. 


EARTHQUAKES 





By Dr. Bailey Willis, professor of geology, Stanford University, 
who will study the recent Chilean earthquake. 


Earthquakes are a natural occurrence in certain regions of the .orld where the 
hountains are alive. There are districts, like the Atlantic Coast, where they are 
lead, but around the Pacific and in a great belt vhich reaches across Asia and the 
Mediterranean the mountains are groting. In their growth large masses comprising 
uany thousand cubic miles of rock mre pressed against euch other but are held by 
friction until the strain becomes too grect. They then slip end an earthquake oc- 
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curs. 


This is the modern theory of earthquakes. It was developed through the studies 
of the great earthquate of 19C6 which caused the fire that destroyed Sar Francisco, 
and it has been demorstrated since by observation of many minor earthquares anc dy 
a study of the lines along which they occur. 


We often speak of an earthquake plane as a fracture, but it is not really a 
break. It is the surface betseen two great masses which never have been united, 
but which for ages have been slipping past each other, and where this plane cones 
out to the surface of the earth we have a line which is sometines called an earth- 
quake rift. The greatest of these rifts, so far as it is mown, in the United 
States extends through the Coast Ranges of California for a distance of six hundred 
niles. It passes just west of San Francisco, to the east of Los Angeles, “and dis- 
appears in the Gulf of California. Along the San Andreas rift, as it is called, 
earthquakes have occurred at different times in different sections, the most recent 
was the quake of 1906, which covered a stretch of 150 miles with San Francisco near 
the center. South of that stretch for some 300 miles there has been no movement 
since 1°57 then there was a severe shock, the mark of vhich may be traced across 
the desert plains like an irrigation ditch. Still further south there have been 
several recent shocks, but none of great violence, although there is evidence of 
considerable activity in the section east and south of Los Angeles. 


In view of the fact that we can thus locate certain lines along which earth- 
quakes have occurred, we are able to spe«k of live earthquake rifts as we speak of 
live volcanoes. We know by the form of the volcano or by the occurrence of erup- 
tions Within historical time that it is potentially or actually active, and much 
the same may be said of earthquake rifts. They are lines of special danger on 
*hich no dam or schoolhouse or skyscraper should be located. They should also be 
avoided, as far as possible, by railroad lines, bridges,aqueducts, and other public 
works, and yet it happens that they often run through valleys where such Work is 
suggested by the conditions of the ground. As long as we remain ignorant of their 
position, *e run the risk of inviting destruction, but it is not difficult by proper 
studies to locate the lines of danger on a map and to make the information public 
for the benefit of engineers and others. 


Thus it happens that a map of California, shoving the lines of active earthquake 
rifts and also of faults that are believed to be inactive, is about to be published 
by the Seismological Society of America as a result of work carried out in coopera- 
tion with the Advisory Committee in Seismology of the Carnegie Institution of Yash- 
ington. It is, however, but one item in the program of that Committee, which em- 
braces plans for the investigations of earthquakes in many relations. 


It may perhaps be asked of what use is it to study a phenomenon which is as 
sure and as inevitable as an eclipse of the sun. Since we can not stop it and 
probably can not predict it with certainty, What practical benefit can we hope to 
derive from an investigation of it? There is, of course, the answer that we wish 
to know; we wish to understand our earth and all its manifestations; but apart from 
that, as has already been pointed out, the lines along which earthquakes are likely 
to occur and are most dangerous may be determined and it seens not impossible that 
if we com perfect our knowledge we may be able to devise methods of forestalling 
their disastrous effects by the selection of safer locations or by appropriate 
tethods of construction. It is clearly recognized, for instence, that the destruc- 
tion of San Francisco was in large measure due to the fact that its principal aque- 
duct followed the earthquake rift for many miles, whereas now it has been located 
along a mountain range which, if it moves, will move as a block and will not dis- 


locate the pipe line. 
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FISH YIELDS EXTRACT TO COMBAT DIABETES 


sk-te and tissues of 


A compound has been produced from certain cclis of the sk 
departnent of physiol- 


sore clams and found to reduce the symptoms of diabetes, the 
ogy of the University of Torento has revealed. 


Although the identity and composition of the substance is still unknown, it is 
similar in properties to irsulin, which was preprred frm ths pancreas of animals 
and which has been found by experiments on men and eninals to be a specific in the 
trestmont of sugar diabetes. 


Anether step forward toward the every day use of the new diabetes treatment has 
eon taken through the practical achievement of the remov-l of extraneous and poi- 
scnous compounds from insulin. Steps are being trken to standardize the preparatici. 
and purification of the extrect and to dovise better uethods of preduction in quan- 
pee on to the methods devised by Dr. J. B. Coliip of the University of 
lberta. 


At the recent meeting of the Federation of Anecricen Societies for Experixental 
Biology, Dr. F. G. Banting, discoverer of insulin and one of thos 


Ss 
se now investizatine 
its application to clinical medicine, received an ovation. ee phases of the work 
being done by Dr. J. J. R. MacLeod, Dr. C. H. Best, Drs. Banting and Collip, in- 
pressed the scientists. 


Those working *%ith insulin or iletin, as it is al. called, declare tht the 
past yerr cf work is only a beginning in the tre trent of hunan beings. 


READING REFERENCE - Allen, Frederick M. and cthers. Total diet ory rerul..tion in 

the treatment of diubetes. N.Y. Rockefeller Institute, 1919 Horowitz, 
Philip. Diabetes, a handbook for physicians and their patie: ory N.Y. P. B. Hoeber, 
1920. , 


SCIENTISTS EXPRESS VIETS ON PUBLIC QUESTIONS 


What 11,000 scientists think about vrricus questions Was expressed in resclu- 
tions adopted by the Council cf the American Asseciation for the Adv ncerent ef 
Science, it wis le-rned at its herdquarters in Vashington. 


Conibating the attempts made in sever 1 st.tes to prohibit in tax-supported in- 
stitutions the teaching of man's evolution, the Council decl..red that they were 
united in believing "th-t the theory of evolution is cons of the most poeent of the 
great influences for good thet have thus f..r entered into human expe rience." They 
S.id further that "there is no ground thatever for the assertion th>t evidences cf 
evolution econstitute a 'mere guess'." On the contrary, "nc scientific cenerilizue 


ticn is nore strongly suppcrted by thorourhly tested evidence." 


Steps toward the conserv-tion of marine mamnals and further study of their life 
stories was recommended tc both the American ond C.n-diin governments and the 
n 


ciation went on record as fevoring complete conservation of certain are.s thet 
and animals or natural features cf educational 
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All scientific men should use the metric system cof weights and mei.sures in ull 
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their publications, either exclusively or else vith the customary non-netric units 
in parentheses, the Association resolved 


It recommended that American men of science cocperste in all possible ways with 
Austrian men cf science in restorin: the University of Vienna to its former hich 
ronk and in premoting their scientific work. 


The Association went on record as opposing provisions cf the copyright bill 
nv in Congress that would allow Americcn publishing houses to control the importa- 
tion and price of foreign books. 


REDUCING RUBBER TO THE ORIGINAL MILK 


The old problem of how to restore coagulcted rubber to the fluid form as 
drawn from the tree is annoumced to have been s tisfactorily selved by William 
Beach Pratt. The fresh milk cr latex obtained by tapping the trunk goes over easily 
into a gummy mass by heating, shaking cr the addition of acid .-nd it has been sup- 
posed to be as difficult to decoagulste rubber is it is to "deboil" an egg. The 
coagulated rubber could be worked up with wrter in the form cf dispersed nd sus- 
pended particles, but this was not sc food as the crigin:1 latex, especially for 
inpremneting paper according to the process recently invented by Frederick Kuye. 


The decoagulated rubber preduced by the Pratt process is said to be capable 
of storage for months unchanged. ossibly this may permit the shippirg of the 
juice directly from the plantation t- the factory vhere it can be coagulated and 
vulcanized as desired. Ne details of the prccess cre revealed in the "India 
Rubber Vorld" which prints the preliminary announcement in the January issue just 
out. 


READING REFERENCE- Geer, VWillier Cc. The reign of rubber. N.Y. The Century Ce., 
1922. Simmens, H. FE. Rubber manufacture; the cultiv.tion, chemistry, test- 
ing and mmufacture of rubber, with secticns on reclamaticn of rubber. N.Y. 

D. Van Nostrand Ce., 1921. 


NUMBERS VILL SIMPLIFY BUYING OF STEELS 


"Send me steel no. 50", will be the way in which mwnuf:cturers will order the 
particular kind of metal that they need if plens inaurur.ted by the American Engi- 
neering Standards Committee cooperxting ‘ith other engineering organizaticns and 
Steel producers and users are carried cut. Much confusi-n due to the necessity of 
long and detailed specifications is experienced now and the number and standardi- 
zation ef common specificaticns will sve much + aste and tire, it is decl-red. The 
Navy Department has a million pounds of unidentified steel which must 111 be ana- 
lyzed end tested before use. A number system in generel use would have prevented 
this situction. Switzerland, Germeny, snd other European cowitries hive taken steps 
toward numbering systems for steel. 


- 
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Refuse piles of waste co:1 are being recli.imed in the State of Washington as 
result of field ond laberstory studies cf coal tashine methods. 
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NEvS OF THE STARS 
Astronemical Ev-nts in 1923 


By Isabel M. Lewis, 
of U. §. Naval Obscrvctory. 


Two astr.nomicenl ovents of oxcoptional interest that will take place in 1923 
are tho occultation of ths planct V-nus by the roon on Janucry 13 ard a total 
oclipe> of thy sun visibl* in California and Mexico on S:pt-mber 10. 


Thor> will be in all four cclips*s in 1923, twce of tho sun and tno of the 
mone A small partial cclips: ¢f the roen Will take pleco or March 2 ‘hich will 
be visible in Europ>, Africas, th: Atlcntic Occan, South Acorica and North Anerica, 
except in the extrore neorthwest-rn part. At groetost oclipse thirty-eight per crnt 


of tho moon's diameter will be cev-r-d by the carth's shadew. 


On i= rch 17 thers will be an annul-r cclipss cf the sun visible in tho ex- 
trem? scuthorr part cof Seuth America, the South Atl-ntic Ocean and South Africa. 
The path cf the annulus will eress Patsgonia, the FP:.lkland Islends, South Africa 
nd Madagascar omd the maximur. dur-ticn cf tho snnulcr phas* of th> eclipse on tho 
eentral line will b: nearly cicht minutes. The partial phaso will be visibl* over 
all of the southern pert of Seuth Amtrica, the South Atlientie Ocean and Africa. 


Anothcr small partial eclips-* of the moon will secur on August 26, visible in 
the Pacific Ocsan, Australia, west-m South Amtrica and in all of North America cx- 
eopt the oxtreme ncrtheastcrn part. At greatest cclips*: cnly scv nteon pr cont 
-f the mocn's diamstcr will be covered. 


The tetal eclipse of tho sun that will cecur on Scptcuber 10 will bo visibl>* 
in its partial phase over all of North Artrica, Cantral Ancrica and the north- 
W2st-rn part cf South Amsrica. Th path cf total eclipse sterts a little to the 
cuth cf Kamchatka ot sunrise, cressts tho Prcific te San Cl-mente Island cff the 
As f C:lifernia, touches C-lifernia in the vicinity of San Ditgo and tho Mcxi- 
an becrder, pass*%s over Mexico ond Yucatan and leaves the sarth at sunst a little 
the south cf the West Indics. The circumstarees shculd b* particularly f:vor- 
-ble for the cbserv.tion of this occlips* both in Mexico, thers the path will pass 
over many exe*llcnt peints at high altitudos, and in southern Califsrnia, wher 
astronomers on the Pacific coast ar> now planning te cbsorve it. 


oe ©28 @& @ 
o < 


The planct Venus, which will pres*nt wa intresting and beautiful spectacle 
mn tho morning cf January 13, when it will bo ceculted by the m n in the erssecont 
phase, will be a respl -ndont cbject in the eastern sky b-fere sunrise for scmo 
tine to come. It will reach its greatsst distance west of the sun on February 4, 
When it will risc about threes heurs befor: surrise. After that dats its angular 
distance from the sun will decreas> but it will continus to be visiblo in tho cast 
before sunris: until sh-rtly befers it c mes inte ecniunctien with the sun on S>p- 
terber 10. From th-t time cn to the end of the yeor it will bo in tho western sky 


after sunset. 


Jupiter is now near the meridian at sumris* cond Scturm is some distance tc tho 
West of Jupiter in Virgs. Saturn will rem.in in the ecnstellstion Virge thr-ugh- 


“ut the yerr and Jupiter will be in Libra until December then it will pass into 
Scorpio. Beth plansts will be seen at their best in the spring when they come inte 
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opposition with the sun and will then be visible all night. Sturn will be in op- 
position on April 7 and Jupiter cn May 5. They will bo visibls after suns2t through- 
cut tho summer and inte the foll until within a few vocks of thoir conjunction with 
the sun Which occurs for Saturn on Octeb?r 17 and for Jupiter.en Novombor 22. 

Several: Weeks after conjuncticn vith the sun they will 6° seon in the coast just bo- 
fore sunrise. 


Mars *ill not be soan to avant-go in 1923. It is now reeeding from tho earth 
and is on ths far side cf its orbit. It will come into conjunction with the sun on 
August 8. It may be seen low in the wostorn sky during the wint*r and spring, but 
will be too close to the sun to be seen in the summer an? early fall. By November 
it will bo visible in the east before sunrise. 


READING REFERENCE- Hie, George E. New He-wens; N.Y. Scribner, 1922. 
Mallik, D. N. Eloments «f astrenomy. N.Y. Macmillan, 1922. 


(A Chat on Science) 
Electricity From Sputter Vork 
By Edwin FE. Slosson. 


Power, more power is tho cry of the age. With a coal shortage upon us in mid- 
winter and ‘ith a permanent petroleum f-mine impending, the eyes of the thoughtful 
are turned toward thse development cf new sources of heat and mechanical snergy. 
There are two scure*s kn-wn that would satisfy all our wants if wo cculd make ef- 
ficient use cf them. On is the heat of tho sun and the other is the internal 
energy of the atom. Tho sun's heat we do use indiroetly by the combustion of wood 
and coal. But the plant is « shockingly inofficiont sclar engine. No up-to-date 
factory Would uso such a wosteful machine, althcugh w+ should not complain of it se 
long as Wo cannot beat it. But some day wo nay be able to transform heat directly 
to electric current vithout going through tho roundabcut way of grewing plant and 
Steam engine and dynamo. 


A now way of generating eloctricity directly frem heat was pointed out by Dr. 
R. M. Holmes of Cornell bdofore the Auerican Assceiation for the Adv wcoment of 
Science at the Boston mecting, Christmas weck. His appar-tus nicht be called "the 
sputter transformer" sines it uses a film made by what physicists call "sputtering", 
that is, the driving off of oxtremely minuto particles of a metal by olectricity 
in a gas of low pressure and catching them on 2 glass plate. A film so made con- 
tains some atons of gas ontangled in ths metal. Anyhow it acts like a different 
mtal. Now it has long beon mown that when two wires of different metals are 
soldered togsther in a ring and one junction heated whilo the other is codled an 
slectric current will start up and flow arcund the circuit. When the two wires aro 
of the same metal no current is produced. New Dr. Holmss finds th:t his sputtered 
film, when ecnneeted up with an ordinary piece cf the same uetal will produce a 
current when the two junctions ar? heated unequally. To se: if the absorbed gas 
Was the cause of the difference in the sputtcred met:1 he tricd the metal palla- 
dium which has the remarkable ability of abscrbing a thousand times its cwn voluue 
of hydrogen gas. The gas-filled palladium connected up with the ordinary gas-froe 
palladium was found to work in the same way, thrt is, a current passed from tho 
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former to the lnttor at the cold junction. 


Where did th: current corms fron? According to modern theory on alsetric:l 
current is a stroan ef loose sclectrons, thrt is, of rtonms of negrtivo elsctricity. 
All metals are suppos:d to cont:in such ¢lectr.ns wondoring «bout fro-ly liko tho 
particles of air in a room. But different motcis havo difforcwt nuabors of them 
in the seme size pieco of motal and when a metal dens:ly filled “ith thea is 
brought into contact .ith a metal whercin they ora comp or tively se-ree, they pass 
over into ths emptier room. If this junction is kopt cold ond the othor jumction 
is heated tho current is ccontinucus. Dr. Holucs sugg*sts th.t in his gas-filled 
uctals tho gas molszculss may have crowded the electrons into smallsr space and so 
increased their pressurc, or clss that the extri. slectrons may coue from the hy- 
drogen atoms. 


To avoid mising fc-ls> hopos Dr. Holmes adds that "there seems to bo nsw pes- 
sibility of a~pplying the method for the gonorction -f electricity upon « commer- 
cial basis because of the smallnoss cf ths cffscts produced .nd beeausa of certain 

losses which secm inevit.odle vith ony arrangoment for this dircet tronsformation 

of hout into clectricsl nergy." So if the render is appreached by an agort with 

an agate-bearing t-ngue to take stock in a sputtsor ongine ho shculd invistigsto 
bofors investing. Still it is intcresting to knew of a now. way of solving this 
vital problar: , oven if it dess nut seom cf practicel valuc. Hers is a most cn- 
ticing field of research fer it offors both femo nd fortune. An officient trans- 
forner of the radicnt energy of the sun into mochric..t vork vould put a p.wer plant 
in any vacent lot and make a desert as volucblo as « cecal field. 


READING REFERENCE- Willoughby, Goorg> A. Proeticsl clectricity for boginners. 
Pecria Ill. Manual Arts Press, 1921. Flering, John A. Fifty years of 
electricity. N.Y. firoless pross, 1921. 


INDIAN PAPOOSES HAD TOYS, TOO 


Toys of the Avcrican Indian tribes never bofurs oxhibited have just boon 
placed on exhibition in the division of cthnclogy of tho U. &. National Mussum 
here. These playthings of the papeesos from Alaska to Moxicc revocl that the red- 
mon were officient toy-makers 2nd that their children found dolight in the sane 

imitsticn of their elders taken considoraticn by the manufscturers cf our uwodern 
Christmas wusement devicos. 


While little Indi-n girls, the exhibit shovs, could no+ hug the talking, walk- 
ing, and sleeping dolls of our mechanical age, they did have plonty cf dolls, with 
minature tocpees insterd of dcll houses, cond little credles to carry o their backs 
liko the ones their mcther carricd them in when they were babies. Among these 
dolls is cno of the tiny Eskimo which is a2 real stuffed wild duck for baby to ploy 
with, 


Aninal dolls were evidently very popular among tho Indians. An ingenious 
beaver with a tail of le.thor marked in imitation of tho big flat tail of the real 
beaver was made by an Appapaho papa for his papocse. Cuteo Saanee woolly buffaloes 
made out of different cclored beads ar> show. Miniature 61k and targets cut in 
the shape of buffalees for little Indian boys to shoot .t are also shown, 


Thers arc horse dolls and ome doll is a tiny herse believod to hve beon mde 
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from the skin cf an unborn colt on account of the lack of seams in the deliccte 
hairy coat covering the little wocden imag>. These prosorts wore sometimes exchanc- 
ed when the femilics went visiting. Tho oxhibit included material from Appupah-s, 
Sheshon*s, Hopi, Utes, Aprches, Chryonnes, and other Indicons. 


READING REFERFNCE: Grinnell, George Bird. hon buffalo ran. New Haven, Yale 
University press, 1920. Fastman, Charles Alexwnder. Indian child lifo. 
Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 1913. 


PLAN TWO-WAY AMATEUR INTERNATIONAL RADIOGRA'S 


Anerican amateur trans-Atlantic radio tests recontly conplotod wore sa suc- 
cossful that within a few days specially sclected stations will attempt te held «. 
two-Way conversation in dots ind dashes between Arcrics and Eneleond. 


The first attempt at bock and forth corrunieation will be made in a fow days, 
officials of the American Radic Relay Leacus announced. 


Out of the 318 amatours whe competed in this yerr's trans-Atlantics, only two 
failed. Amateur officials are highly slated cvor this result cs last year only 
thirty-three stations forced their sigmals acr-ss tho ccean. Many complet: mes- 
sages were sent across the ocean from America to England, and .ne auetcur in -M-ricn, 
Mass. succaeded in getting fourteen across. A British ancteur station succecded 
in extonding "Christmas prectings to all Amerie:n am-tcurs" and this showing nakss 
the accenplishment cf two-wny ecmmunication prebobdlo, tho officials said. 


The bost transmitting stations cn beth sides cf the Atlantic will be assisted 
by the best receiving stations and they will team together te accomplish the cox- 
municaticn. 


During the tests last month Americ stations vor? heard in Japan as well 16 
in many countries of Europe. One west eccast am-trur succecdod in making his sig- 
nals span both the American continent and the Atl.ntic. English amatours sucec:dcd 
in hearing a regular radio concert broadcasted frem the New York station of the 
Vestorn Electric Company. Such success marks ths boginning of u new ors of intor- 
national amateur ecmmunicaticn, radio amateurs believe. 


INSECT LOCKS FOOD BEHIND SILK DOORS 


A provident caterpillar which sows-up its food supply in 2 silk shect was do- 
scribed to the Entomological S ciety of Aucrica mesting xt Bostcn by Dr. Annette 
F, Braun of Cincinnati. It fecds cn the socds cf the gre-t chicken-we-d by reuch- 
ing into the seed expsulo frem 2 small silken cxse which it att ches t> tho -utsids 
of tho Capsule. When the scod capsule bursts open, the c.teorpillar spins a silk 
shect across the opening te keep the secds inside and so issures « fod supply. 
The caterpillar which displays this remark-blo adaptation is of a very sm.1 moth 
Scientifically called by ths pet nam> of Coleophora cooncsipenn>lla. 
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PRODUCE YORLD'S SHORTEST ELECTRIC WAVES 


Electric or radio waves enly cne-fiftieth inch in length, identical to th> 
longest of heat waves, have been produced at the Nela Research Laboratories, Clevo- 
land, by the aid of instruments more scnsitive than heretofore availnbdle, Drs. E.F. 
Nichols and J. D. Tear told the American Physical Seciety mecting ir Boston recontly 


The achievement marks the joining of the electric wave and heat wave spoctra. 
In this latest proof of the identical charactcr of light, heat and slcoctric Wwavos, 
these physicists were successful in using two difforent typos cf electric Wave re- 
ceivers tc detect and reneasurs the long heat waves, xbout ono-third of a milli- 
noter, that were obtained by Rubens and Von Baeyer in 1911 from a quartz mercury arc. 


Drs. Nichols and Tear have produced the shortest radio waves in the world. 
Ordinary radio transmission is by electric waves from 200 meters, about 300 fect, te 
15,000 moters, about tan miles, in length, as compared with half a millimeter or 
one fiftieth of an inch for their vory shcrt waves. 


URGES AMERICAN TOWNS TO RAISE OWN TIMBER 


"The United States needs town forests," declared Prof. Ralph S. Hosmer, of Cor- 
nell University, in an address to the New England Forestry Congress in session at 
Boston recently. 


After describing European community forestry, noting the differencos hers and 
abroad, and stating the necessity of Amorica developing its -wn methods, he said: 


"Our supply of standing timber is rapidly diminishing. Already Pacific Coast 
species ars setting the price in eastern lumber narkets. The consumer is the one 


who radi for the long haul across the continent, or the voyage through the Panama 
Cana The need of Wood of all kinds for cvery sort of purpose is steadily inecrcas- 


ing. ‘beeal supplies are imperrtively demanded. It cannot be long tefore a shortage 
Will be upon us in greed earnest. 


"We can only prevent a timber famine in years to come,"he warned, "by the cone 
corted and combined action cf both public and private agencies, working to put large 
areas of the non-agricultural land of this country at work growing productive for- 
ests. It takes time to grow forests of economic values. We cannct start too soon." 


Prof. Hosmer emphasized that in such a program the town forest has a unique 
part. No other class of public forest comes so clos> to the pecple. The appsal of 
the town forest is pesitive and direct. Evory citizen can justly fe°l that he is 
a part owner. Helping to establish a bar forest offors a tangible a for the 
desire to do something to relieve the national timbor situation. 


From ten tc twenty por cent. cf the value cf the annual apple crop of the 
United States is destroyed by the ravages of insets. 


——— ee oe ee oe 


The Siamese Goverrmont is goon to purchase nine now aeroplanes for use in its 
Postal service. 
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TABLOID BOOK REVIEW 
THE GOLDEN BOUGH by Sir J. G. Frazer. Mxemillan. (One voluno edition.) 


Although appearing as but a new, condensed edition of a work already familicr 
o students cf folklore, this beok will be new to many. Its appeal is as wide as 

the human race. The immense volume of legend compressed within this scholirly work 
runs back to the very childhoud cf menkind, before pricsts sacrificed in thoir 
temples, befors the gods begen their individual care>rs, befcere men hid fornulzted 
ideas of right and wrorg.. Starting tith tho most primitive mesic, there unfolds in 
its prges tha development of man's perception of the forces «f noture which mold his 
life. From the simple animism which endewed svory ebjoct with f-rlings like his 
own, Man came graduclly to the cone*pticn of spirits of the trees and th erain, -nd 
net until long -ftorvard te the idea of eeds -nd goddesses With distinct person-li- 
ties and complicated historios. 

Vhilo the bock is not a study of comparative religion, but cnly of the origin 
and meaning of cartain roligicous practices, thc r> der sees, through its limpid ex- 
positi:n, the eonfusion of anciont mythclogics in their trus order as various cults 
worshipping the anciont, world-wide deitics cf th> earth, the sky, md the life- 
sustaining grain under differ-nt guises, ond with rites th t v-ried from the plain- 
jn sentinent of the Ad-nis “crship to tho crude indscencies of the rites tu bloady 

tis. 

Sinco science is a study of the thirgs arcund us, it b-gin in mytholegy «nd 
magic. After all, the workings of the primitive humm mind as reve.led in past 
customs are nct so different frem the methods cf present thceught and for this rea- 
son the Golden Bough will intercst those int-rested in science. 


BLAMES GLANDS FOR SHAPES WHICH VORRY OWNERS 


Why some families are fleshy and othors slender was explained to the American 
Anthropological Scciety in sossicn xt Boston by Dr. C. B. Davenport, director of 
the Department of Genetics of the Carnegic Instituticn of Washingtcn. Sccreticns 
of the ductless glands, he said, tore rosponeible in many cases for bodily build. 
It is not the build, but tho paculiarity in the functioning cf these gl.nds which 
is inhsrited. There are usually two and probably mero factcrs involvod in the in- 
horitancs cf tho tendency toward cbesity. 


-—<—<——<-<— oe oe 


Th: Ayu fish of Japan focsts on invisible food; as the crg-nisms which form 
its f verite diet are toc small te be soon by the naked eye, 


In Haiti the whclesale and retail prices of koroscne arc gonerally tho som, 
nd dealers make their profit from the sclo of the ompty cans. 


The per capita consumption cf meat in the United States h.s becn inecrc.vsing 
since 1915, with tho exception .f 1917, and it is ostim-ted tht the 1922 consump- 


tion will slightly exceed 150 pounds per person. 


The new Poland is mors than half ss large as fexas and its populatfan. is 
about a fourth as large as thet of the United Sates. 
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TABLOID BOOK REVIER 
THE GOLDEN BOUGH by Sir J. G. Frazer. Macmillan. (One volune edition.) 


Although appesring as but a new, condensed edition of a work already familicr 
to students of folklore, this book will bec new to meny. Its appeal is as wide as 
the human race. The immense volume of legond compressed within this scholarly work 
runs back to the very childhowd cf mankind, bcfore priests sacrificed in thoir 
temples, befors the gods begen their individual care>rs, befere men had formulated 
ideas of right and wrong. Starting tith tho most primitive megic, there wnfolds in 
its pages the development of man's perception of the forces cf n-ture which mold his 
life. From the simple animism which endowed evory cbjoct with feelings like his 
own, man came gradurlly to the conecption of spirits of the troes and the grain, nd 
not until long -ftervard te the idea of geds -nd goddesses with distinct personali- 
ties and complicated historios. 

Whilo the bock is not a study of comparative religion, but cnly of the origin 
and meaning of certain religious practices, tho ro der sees, through its limpid ex- 
positicn, the confusion of ancient mythclogies in their truo order as various cults 
worshipping the anciont, world-wide doitics of the earth, the sky, md the life- 
sustaining grain under different guises, and with rites thet vriod from the plain- 
ee sentinent of the Adcnis “orship to the crude indecencies of the rites tu bloody 

S. 

Sinco science is a study of the things arcund us, it begin in mythology and 
magic. After all, the workings of the primitive human mind as revealed in past 
customs are not so different from the methods of present theught and for this rea- 
son the Golden Bough will intersst those int-rested in science, 


BLAMES GLANDS FOR SHAPES WHICH WORRY OWNERS 


Why some families are fleshy and others slender was explained to the American 
Anthropological Scciety in session at Boston by Dr. C. B. Davenport, director of 
the Department of Genatics of the Carnegie Instituticn of Washington. Secreticns 
ef the ductless glands, he said, were rosponsible in many cases for bodily build. 
It is not the build, but the peculiarity in the functioning cf these glinds which 
is inhorited. There are usually two and probably moro factors involvod in the in- 
horitancs of the tendency toward obesity. 


The Ayu fish of Jxpan feasts on invisible food; as the ergonisms which form 
its f verite diet are too small te be soon by the naked eye. 


In Haiti the whelesale and retail prices of korosene are generally the same, 
and dealers make their profit from the sale of the ompty cans. 


The per capita consumption of meat in the United States hs becn increasing 
sinco 1915, with the exception of 1917, and it is ostim tod tht the 1922 consump- 


tion will slightly exceed 150 pounds per porson. 


The new Poland is moro than half as large as fexas and its populatien. is 
about a fourth as large as that of the United Sates. 





